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PUBLISHER'S  NOTE 

Although  water-colour  drawing  is  not  a  new  art,  one 
can  hardly  find  a  clear  and  adequate  description  of  the 
process  it  involves.  For  this  reason  we  are  printing  this 
little  book,  hoping  that  it  will  meet  a  real  need.  The 
book  is  essentially  a  reprint  of  an  article  published  in  the 
MANUAL  TRAINING  MAGAZINE  for  April,  1908.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  describes  a  process  which  drawing  teachers 
are  coming  to  recognize  should  be .  more  generally  and 
more  thoroughly  taught,  and  for  that  reason  that  they  will 
welcome  its  appearance  in  this  new  and  more  attractive 
form. 


OLD   STREET  IN   PENZANCE,  ENGLAND. 
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THE  WASH  METHOD  OF  HANDLING  WATER  COLOUR. 
FRANK  FORREST  FREDERICK 

THE  gentle  art  of  laying  flat  washes  of  water  colour  seems  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  lost.     Our  art  teachers,  fascinated  with  the  de- 
lights of  wet  paper,  broken  values,  accidental  effects  and  the 
beautiful   quality   to   be   obtained   with    freely   running   colour,    forget 
that  there  is  a  beauty  in  a  clear,  even  and  transparent  wash,  and  that 
in  the  art-trades  the  latter  method  is  used  while  it  is  only  the  painter 
of  pictures  who  uses  the  former.     Many  a  boy  in  the  high  school  who 
shuns  the  water  colour  class  would  be  only  too  glad  to  undertake  the 
work  if  he  saw  in  it  any  application  to  architecture,  engineering,  or  the 
allied  professions. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  find  picturesque  subjects  for  this  method 
of  rendering,  but  halls,  corners  of  rooms  and  views  from  windows  are 
often  interesting,  while  photographs  of  historic  buildings  or  good  exam- 
ples of  architecture  provide  subjects  of  value  not  alone  for  the  practice 
of  translating  the  values  of  the  photograph  or  print  into  values  of 
colour. 
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The  best  way  to  learn  the  handling  of  washes  of  colour  is  to  begin 
with  one  colour,  as  ivory  black,  or  charcoal  gray.  Roman  sepia  in  the 
cake,  ground  upon  a  plate  as  needed,  was  used  for  the  drawings  repro- 
duced in  connection  with  this  article.  These  drawings  were  executed 
upon  stretched  Whatman  cold  pressed  paper.  Rough  paper,  except  for 
large  work,  should  not  be  used. 

The  best  way  to  stretch  a  sheet  of  paper  is  to  immerse  it  in  water 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  a  bath  tub,  sink,  or  shallow  wooden  box  made 
for  the  purpose.  When  entirely  saturated,  roll  the  sheet  in  a  dry 
towel  for  a  moment  to  remove  all  surface  water.  Put  it  face  downward 
upon  a  drawing  board  and  lay  a  band  of  glue  or  strong  paste  about  one- 
half  inch  wide  around  the  four  sides,  then  turn  it  over  and  press  the 
glued  edge  upon  the  board  by  rubbing  briskly  with  any  smooth  instru- 
ment as  the  end  of  a  closed  pocket  knife.  Upon  no  account  stretch  or 
pull  the  paper  when  fastening  it  upon  the  board  for  its  immersion  has 
swelled  it  equally  in  all  parts  and  if  laid  upon  the  board  evenly  it  will 
dry  perfectly  flat. 

The  method  followed  in  the  execution  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations may  be  described  under  three  heads : 
« 

THE  DRAWING. 

As  paper  has  a  very  sensitive  surface  no  erasures  should  be  made 
where  colour  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  first  experiments  in  the  composi- 
tion or  placing  of  the  subject  should  be  carried  out  upon  another  sheet. 
When  this  seems  satisfactory,  lay  it  aside  for  future  use,  and  with  a 
hard  pencil  (4H)  held  within  the  hand  like  an  oil  paint  brush,  the 
leading  lines  and  masses  of  the  composition  should  be  indicated.  These 
lines  are  not  erased,  but  over  them — -using  T-square,  triangles  and 
rulers  where  necessary — a  careful  and  very  complete  drawing  is  made, 
indicating,  especially,  widths  of  mouldings  and  the  thickness  of  walls  at 
window  and  door  openings.  The  details  in  the  shade  and  shadow  of 
the  drawing  made  to  illustrate  this  method  of  work  were  as  carefully 
and  completely  drawn  as  those  in  the  light.  The  drawing  upon  the 
illustrative  plate  was  lined  in  with  a  pen  dipped  in  sepia  that  it  might 
reproduce  with  the  remainder  of  the  plate;  but,  of  course,  the  drawing 
should  be  left  in  pencil  when  washes  are  to  be  applied.  Note  that  the 
stones  of  the  pavement  are  all  drawn.  One  can  never  tell  just  what 
detail  will  be  brought  out  later,  and  the  only  safe  way  is  to  draw  it  all. 
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If  this  had  not  been  done  the  few  lights  showing  in  the  shade  could  not 
have  been  properly  placed.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  complete  drawing  before  the  brush  is  touched.  Changes 
cannot  be  made  while  the  work  is  in  progress.  The  application  of  the 
washes  is  almost  the  least  important  part  of  the  problem.  I  often  spend 
an  hour  upon  a  drawing  to  every  five  minutes  spent  upon  the  washes. 

THE  WASHES. 

While  the  drawing  is  in  progress  determine  its  treatment  in  wash. 
Accept  as  a  general  principle  that  while  there  should  be  one  white  and 
one  very  dark  area  in  the  drawing,  preferably  near  the  centre  of  the 
composition  and  never  in  the  distance,  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
should  be  covered  with  light  washes.  It  is  a  good  plan,  with  a  soft  lead 
pencil,  to  scribble  over  the  preliminary  sketch  mentioned  above,  think- 
ing out  the  location  and  intensity  of  the  values  to  be  used.  When  these 
questions  have  been  settled,  pass  a  wash  of  clean  water  over  the  entire 
drawing  to  clean  and  soften  the  paper.  When  this  is  dry  and  the 
paper  entirely  flat,  pass  a  wash,  so  light  it  can  scarcely  be  seen,  over 
everything  that  is  not  to  be  white.  Use  for  this  a  large  brush  and 
apply  the  wash  as  mechanically  as  if  white-washing  a  wall.  On  the 
illustrative  plate  this  wash  can  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  prism  and  on 
the  sky  of  the  drawing  below.  The  light  surface  of  the  prism,  parts 
of  the  nearest  wall  and  several  of  the  stones  of  the  pavement  were  left 
white,  though  they  do  not  appear  white  on  account  of  the  screen  used 
in  making  the  plate  from  which  the  reproduction  is  printed.  The  light 
sail  and  the  lights  upon  the  water  in  the  foreground  of  the  drawing  of 
Venetian  boats,  all  the  light  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Aisle  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  all  the  nearest  lights  in  the  Castle  on  St.  Michael's 
Mount  were  left  white.  This  first  light  and  almost  invisible  wash 
serves  a  three-fold  purpose.  It  definitely  locates  the  whites,  it  prepares 
the  surface  of  the  paper  for  darker  washes,  and  it  serves  often,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  to  form  part  of  the  picture.  After  the  first  wash  is 
dry  a  second,  but  little  darker,  is  floated  over  the  drawing,  leaving  out 
the  whites  and  the  areas  that  are  to  be  left  of  the  value  of  the  first  wash. 
This  second  wash  forms  the  foreground  of  the  prism  drawing,  and 
shows  upon  the  light  side  of  the  chimney  and  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
wall  of  the  drawing  below.  The  wash  was  passed  over  everything 
in  these  drawings — including  window  shutters,  paving  stones,  etc., — that 
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is  darker  than  the  white  and  the  first  light  wash.  If  a  graded  sky  or 
clouds  is  to  be  shown,  it  should  be  done  with  the  second  wash,  which 
should  be  rather  strong  at  the  top  and  gradually  diluted  till  it  reaches 
the  horizon  or  the  foreground,  as  the  subject  may  demand. 

No  gradations  whatever  are  shown  upon  the  illustrative  plate. 

When  the  second  wash  is  dry,  take  a  small,  pointed,  "springy"  brush, 
and,  keeping  it  full,  with  a  blotter  handy  to  dry  it  when  necessary, 
build  up  the  picture  by  passing  washes  over  everything,  including  the 
foreground,  that  is  darker  than  the  preceding  washes.  Pass  these 
washes  over  as  much  of  the  composition  as  possible,  keeping  all  shadows 
of  the  same  value  as  the  shade  sides  of  the  objects  casting  them;  and, 
lastly,  add  the  shadows.  If  the  drawing  is  executed  in  two  or  three 
washes  only  it  is  likely  to  look  thin  and  cheap  like  an  etching  printed 
from  a  wiped  plate.  The  drawings  on  the  illustrative  plate  were 
executed  in  five  washes,  of  which  two  have  been  described,  while  the 
third  passed  over  the  background  of  the  prism,  its  shade  side  and  shadow, 
the  fourth  over  shade  side  and  shadow,  and  the  fifth  over  the  shadow. 
In  the  drawings  below  the  prism  the  third  was  passed  over  all  shades 
and  shadows  and  the  shutters  on  the  light  wall,  the  fourth  over  the 
same  areas  except  the  window  caps  and  the  irregular  surfaces  where  the 
stucco  had  fallen  off,  and  the  fifth  over  the  shadows  and  the  archway. 
The  same  values  were  used  for  the  prism  and  the  architectural  subject. 

A  common  mistake  made  by  beginners  is  to  leave  the  lights  in  the 
shades  too  light.  Very  little  modeling  in  shade  areas  is  needed,  and 
lights  in  shades  should  never  be  left  till  three  or  four  washes  have 
been  put  on.  At  this  stage  of  the  work  the  student's  drawing  will 
probably  look  weak,  and,  if  the  washes  have  not  been  clean,  and  sharply 
confined  within  the  proper  boundaries,  "woolly;"  and  the  temptation 
to  drop  in  darks  and  accents  will  be  great ;  but  strength  will  be  obtained 
by  strengthening  some  values  and  grading  others.  In  this  method  of 
work  light  washes  cannot  be  floated  over  other  washes  as  dark  as 
shadows  should  be  without  losing  transparency,  and,  therefore,  the 
shadows  should  be  added  last. 

THE    ACCENTS. 

Reward  for  the  self-control  necessarily  exercised  to  carry  the  draw- 
ing on  in  the  broad,  simple  way  described  above,  will  come  with  the 
addition  of  the  accents.  By  accents  is  meant  touches  to  represent 
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windows,  lines  to  bring  out  mouldings  or  architectural  enrichment, 
dark  branches  of  trees,  and,  last  of  all,  the  darkest  spot.  These  should 
be  applied  with  the  point  of  the  brush  in  the  form  of  drops  in  puddles, 
dark  or  light  as  required,  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly.  Too  many  accents 
give  a  spotted  effect.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  subjects  of  the 
character  here  reproduced  can  be  rendered  with  three  groups  of  values, 
— one  group  of  two  or  three  washes  for  the  sky  and  the  nearer  sunlit 
areas,  another  for  the  distance  and  the  foreground,  and  the  third  for 
the  shades  and  shadows.  These,  to  repeat  briefly  must  not  be  applied 
in  the  manner  of  mosaic,  but  built  up  by  repeated  washes— each  wash 
covering  less  area  than  the  preceding,  till  the  last  and  darkest  is  a  spot 
of  the  full  intensity  of  the  pigment. 

The  drawing  of  the  Aisle  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  executed  upon 
but  three  light  washes  with  the  point  of  the  brush,  but  beginners  should 
not  attempt  a  subject  requiring  this  treatment. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  thousands  of  drawings  by  Claude 
and  Turner  and  the  early  English  water-colourists  to  be  seen  in 
museums,  all  are  executed  in  the  method  described  above  or  in  wash 
combined  with  pen  or  pencil  work.  Turner,  who  later  handled  water- 
colour  with  the  greatest  possible  freedom  and  strength,  always  executed 
his  earlier  drawings  in  pure  wash  or  in  pen  and  pencil  point  combined 
with  wash.  This  is  an  excellent  method  and  should  be  more  generally 
practiced.  The  drawing  of  "Camp  Methuen"  here  reproduced  was 
rendered  in  pencil  and  then  washed  over  with  sepia.  The  drawing  of 
the  Castle  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  was  washed  first  and  later  worked 
over  with  the  pen. 

Variety  may  be  obtained  by  working  upon  tinted  paper  in  Turner's 
manner — washing  in  the  shades  and  shadows  and  adding  white  for  the 
lights.  The  Street  in  Canterbury  illustrates  this  method. 

After  working  in  monochrome  wash  until  the  student  has  become 
skillful  in  handling  one  colour,  it  is  then,  and  only  then,  time  to  attempt 
full  colour;  and  it  will  be  an  easy  step  to  take.  The  same  method 
should  be  followed — keeping  all  clear  and  clean  as  did  the  English 
water-colourists — working  in  the  wash  method  upon  stretched  paper. 

My  own  water  colours,  which  are  certainly  not  dull  and  muddy, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them,  are  all  painted  with  yellow  ochre, 
rose  madder  and  cobalt.  When  strength  is  wanted,  carmine  takes  the 
place  of  rose  madder,  and  Prussian  blue  the  place  of  cobalt.  Light  red 
is  added  for  brick  walls,  and  pale  cadmium  sometimes  takes  the  place  of 


yellow  ochre ;  but  with  the  gray  resulting  from  the  first  three  pigments 
mentioned,  which  are  blended  rather  than  mixed  together,  the  effects, 
are  obtained.  In  my  box  is  also  gamboge,  used  to  obtain  the  very  little 
actual  green  that  we  see  in  nature.  The  vines  hanging  over  the  walls 
in  the  Old  Street  in  Penzance  here  reproduced  (see  frontispiece)  were 
washed  in  with  gamboge  and  the  other  washes  brought  up  to  it. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  use  anything  except  the  best  pigment.  All  of 
the  "school"  and  low  priced  pigment  should  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Alfred  East  said  in  a  recent  article  that  most  students  of  land- 
scape wish  to  "canter  before  they  can  crawl."  We  very  properly  give 
much  attention  to  landscape  work  in  our  public  school  art  instruction, 
but  all  have  noticed  that  after  the  very  beautiful  and  suggestive  work 
executed  in  the  lower  grades  there  is  no  progress,  and  the  ability  to  feel 
and  express  landscape  apparently  dies  before  the  high  school  is  reached. 
If  the  study  could  be  pursued  in  some  more  systematic  manner  this 
might  possibly  be  changed. 


The  above  photograph  is  reproduced  as  it  provides  an  excellent  sub- 
ject for  a  first  attempt  in  rendering.  Before  this  is  attempted,  however, 
the  student  should  have  worked  from  groups  of  geometric  solids  and 
still-life  until  he  has  control  of  his  medium.  The  drawing  should  be 
enlarged  to  nine  times  the  area  of  the  photograph — three  times  as  wide 
and  high.  The  modern  street  light  on  the  corner  of  the  building  may 
well  be  omitted.  Use  five  washes,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  show  very  little  detail  in  the  thatched  roof. 
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